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that the Colonists would have to be "whipped"'1
into submission? Did he fall in love in youth or
was his wife his only affection? Of the heights
and depths of Johnson's temperament, Boswell
tells us almost nothing. But, in his realm, Bos'
well is infinitely interesting, and if someone had
played Boswell to Socrates or to Jesus the story
of humanity would have been infinitely enriched.

There is more than one Boswell in our English
literature. Aubrey, who wrote in the middle of
the seventeenth century the "Lives of Eminent
Persons,11 is much moresuccinct than Boswell, but
at least as interesting, for he has fifty heroes and
something new to say about each and all of them.

Milton, he tells us, "pronounced the letter V
very hard." Spenser "was a little man, wore short
hair, a little band, and little cuffs." Erasmus
"loved not fish, though born in a fish town." Of
Bacoa he tells us that "none of his servants durst
appear before him without Spanish leather boots,
for he would smell the neatVleather, which of-
fended him." Dr. Fuller "had a very working
head, in such that, walking and meditating before
dinner, he would eat up a penny loaf, not know-
ing that he did it." About Sir William Davenant
Aubrey makes this remark: "I was al his funeral.
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